CHINA CLAY SAND
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Tertiary Systems are associated with lignite beds, whilst many
glacial and most surface sands are associated with peaty or other
organic matter. The presence of readily decomposable carbonaceous
matter in association with sands is a considerable advantage in
many cases, as the water percolating through these beds becomes
charged with various soluble substances derived from the peat
or other organic material, which reduce the iron compounds in
the sand to the ferrous state and render them soluble. By this
means the percentage of iron in the sand is gradually reduced.
If the water is not able to escape, however, the ferrous compounds
remain in the sand, and whilst in outward appearance it is pale
in colour and apparently low in iron, its normal colour is restored
by heating it to redness in a current of air, when the ferric compounds
are once more produced and the sand becomes brown or reddish.
The sands between St. Helens and Ormskirk in Lancashire
are associated with a considerable amount of peaty matter, by
means of which the proportion of iron has been reduced to a very
small percentage (p. 115).
Carbonado is a dark grey or black variety of diamond, which
is sometimes indistinctly crystalline, granular, or cellular in structure.
It is sometimes called " black diamond," and was first discovered
in Bahia, Brazil, though it also occurs in Borneo. It has a specific
gravity of about 3-01 and contains about 2 per cent of mineral
matter, which is left as " ash " on calcining the material in a gentle
current of air. Carbonado is harder than all other varieties of
diamond. It is chiefly used for rock drills and also for the tools
used for dressing millstones and emery wheels (see also Diamond,
p. 96).
China Clay Sand is the technical term applied to the particles
of quartz and undecomposed granite occurring with china clay
and mica in the slurry washed out from the china-clay rock, or
carclazite, found in Devon and Cornwall. The sides of the china-
clay pits or stopes are subjected to the action of a stream of water
which, in its descent, carries with it some of the clay, together
with quartz, mica, and other rock particles. The resultant cream
or slurry is collected in a settling pit, in which the coarse particles
or " sand " settle to the bottom, whilst the other materials are
carried off in suspension in the water for further treatment in a
launder. Sometimes a number of sand-intercepting boxes are
used to retain the sand. A launder consists of a square wooden
pipe (about 9 in. square), the sides being perforated by a number
of 4 in. holes about a foot apart, fitted with stoppers, called buttons,
which are removed in succession as the sand settles out of suspension,
and so allow the water and clay to flow away. Where no launder
is used, and in some cases in conjunction with a launder, the slip
is turned into a sand-pit, which consists usually of a rough rect-
angular trough 3-5 yards long and 2-3 yards wide, with stone walls
4-6 ft. high. A doorway is placed at the lower end of the pit over
which the clay slip passes, whilst the heavy sand sinks to the bottom